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T HE rece prion bs the Firſt 

Edition f this Work met with 
by the inhabitants of the neighbour 
Hood of Hawkſtone, where only i? 
was ſold, and which, the Writer it 
ſenſible, ewas more on account of the 
reſpeci they have for the Place, and. 
the worthy Owner, than for the 
merit of the Deſcription, has occa- 
fioned ſeveral more Editions to ap- 
pear, in which the reader will find. 
conſiderable alterations and addi- 


tions, and for which the Author ac 


4 3 Z note. 


| ( vi ) 

| knowledges himſelf indebted to ſome 
r eſpectable gentlemen of learning 
ae. 


| To enter upon a minute deſcrip- 
tion of the romantic ſcenes, amazing 
varieties, and natural as we'l as 
if artificial beauties .of Hawkſtone- 
[a Park, requires far ſuperior abilities 
than the Writer hereof pretends to 
be poſſeſſed of : however, be flatters 
himſelf the following pages w1ll be 
found entertaining to the generality 
of readers, particularly to thoſe 
whoſe curioſity may induce them to 
w1fit the beautiful and aſtoniſhing 
Seenes of which they treat. 


DESCRIPTION 


OF 


HAWKSTON E. 


TFFJAWKSTONE is a ſpacious 
and noble Manſion-houſe, 
long the reſidence of the ancient 
family of the Hitts, and now 
belonging to Sir RichaRD Hill, 
Bart. one of the worthy Repreſent- 
atives in Parliament for the Coun- 
ty of.Salop. The elegance of the 
ſtructure is exceeded by few; the 
hoſpitality of the Owner by none. 
A 4 Tus 
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Tar HOUSE 
Is ſituated on the north fide of a 


hill, not far out of the road between 
Shrewſbury and Whitchurch. 


Tur WEST PORTICO 


Is allowed to be a capital piece of 
architecture. The pillars are large 
and lofty, of the compoſite order, 
and ſtrike the mind with a pleaſ- 
ing idea of elegance and ſtrength 
united. 
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: In the inſide of the Houſe, the 
Saloon, Chapel, and Library *, are 
parti- 


* The two nes viz. the Chapel and Li- 
brary, are in the North Wing, which | is ſepg- 
rated 
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( ) 
particularly worthy of obſervation; 
but as the beauties of Nature are 
preferable to thote of Art, and as 
few 


rated from the body of the Houſe by a Colonnade. 
In the ceiling of the former is a very maſterly 
painting of Truth appealing to Time for bring- 
ing her to light, and Falſehood flying away af- 
frighted. The piece was defigned as emble- 
matical of the Reformation. The Saloon is a 
very lofty, ſpacious, and well-proportioned 
room; it is fitted up in a coſtly manner, and 
adorned with ſome choice paintings; among 
which is the Siege of Namur. The five prin“ 
cipal characters in this piece were all taken 
from life: theſe are, King William, the Elector 
of Bavaria, the Duke of Marlborough, Count 
Cohorn, and the Right Honourable Richard 
Hill (uncle to the late Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. 
and great uncle to the preſent Sir Richard), who 
was at that time Paymaſter of the Army, Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, and . at 
Court of Turin. 


The 


610 
few people have leiſure to ſee more 
than the Park, which alone would 
engage the attention of perſons of 
taſte for a whole day, or indeed for 
two or three days, the walks being 
very extenſive *, and freſh beauties 
continually preſenting themſelves 
to view; I ſhall confine my ſelf 
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The Writer could not procure any certain 
account by whom the Houſe was originally 
built. The late Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. father 
of Sir Richard, added both the wings, and made 
other very conſiderable additions to it; but it 
was certainly the Family Manſion at the time 
of Sir Rowland Hill, Knight, who was Lord 
Mayor of London, A. D. 154, in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, for an account of which ex- 
traordinary and truly excellent perſon, ſee the 
inſcription on the obeliſk lately erected to his 
memory. | 
* Upwards of ten miles in length. 
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chiefly to thoſe pleaſingly wild and 
romantic ſcenes, which in all places 
would juſtly come under the deno- 
mination of he ſublime, but are here 
doubly ſtriking, on account of their 
being in the mid of a fine, fruit- 
ful, champaign country, bound- 

ed all round by different ranges of 

diſtant hills, ſo that on a clear day 
you may ſee no leſs than twelve, 
and ſometimes thirteen counties 
with the naked eye, © = 


* * 1 
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* Theſe are, Shropſhire, Chefhire, Stafford- 
fhire, Derbyſhire, Lancaſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
Herefordſhire, Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, Mont- 
gomery ſhire, Merionethſhire, Radnorfhire, and 
Blackſtune Edge in Yorkſhire. 


Leaving 
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Leaving the Houfe, you proceed 
by an eaſy aſcent through the fide 
of a wilderneſs of lofty trees; 
chiefly beeches, till you arrive at 
(he! . 717088 


Poe SUMMER HOUSE, 
Which i is a hailfome building of 


free- ſtone in the octagon foil 


The inſide is elegantly. painted in 


freſco, with a repreſentation of the 


four Seaſons, &c. &c. From the 
windows, and the walk above it, 
you have a pleaſing ncar proſpect 
of a grand piece of water, and ſome 
verdant meadows; and a diſtant 
one of Broxton - Hills, and Dela- 
mere Foreſt, in Cheſhire, A new 

* Farm 


1 
Farm Houſe, built entirely in the 
Gothic ſtyle, and repreſenting an 
Abbey or Priory, among ſome ſcat- 
tered trees by the water fide, greatly 
diverſifies and enlivens the ſcene. ' 


Under the Summer Houſe is a 
large and ſpacious Cold Bath, fed 
by a cryſtal ſpring, which iſſues 
from the ſide of a bank at a few 
e diſtance. | 


From the Summer Houſe you 
are conducted by a pleaſant walk 
interſperſed with' trees on the ſide 
of the hill to the 


GULF, 
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80 called, being a deep valley, | 


which terminates between two 
hills, and ſeparates the Grotto-rock 
from the other hill. Coming im- 


mediately out of a beautiful lawn, 


and having no ſuſpicion of the 
ſudden manner in which Nature 


changes her viſage, this place ap- 


pears truly romantic, and the val- 
ley on your left, perhaps, not in- 
ferior to Tempe, a a fair field in 


Theſſaly, ſo much celebrated by 
the ancient poets : 


& The Graces there delighted oft to rove, 
In blithſome concert, innocence, and love.” 


You 


6 

You then proceed along a riſing 
walk on the fide of the rock, de- 
lightfully variegated on each fide. 
with ſhrubs and trees, through. 
which the water all the way is feen 
below, till you come to the ſolemn 
entrance leading to the 


GROTTO, | 
Through a long cliff in the rock, 
which had perhaps lain for ages 
undiſcovered, till, a few years ago, 
Sir Richard Hill cauſed all the. 
earth, rubbiſh, and leaves, to be 
dug away, when it was found that 
the two ſides of the rock ſo nearly 
correſponded with each other, that. 
they appear once to have been 
united, and ſeparated either by an 

earth- 


0 

earthquake or ſome other unac- 
countable concuſſion. Through the 
middle of this high majeſtic aper- 
ture of maſſy, bulging ſtone, you 
gradually mount up till you reach 
that more tremendous paſſage where 
all light is totally excluded for 
nearly one hundred yards, when 
you arrive at the Grotto itſelf, 
which is a vaſt ſubterraneous cave, 
ſupported by rugged pillars hewn 
in the ſolid rock; in the midſt of 
which is a ſpacious Cove, curi- 
ouſly beſet with coſtly ſhells, ſe- 
lected from the remoteſt regions of 
the ſea, and inlaid with petri fac- 
tions and foſſils from the deepeſt 
receſſes of the earth. Vou view 
with amazement thedifferentdwel- 
lings 


C 1: 1 | 
lings of the briny inhabitants: 
ſome burniſhed with gloſs of the 
deepeſt hue, others rugged with 
points, and cruſted by nature : 
ſome nicely turned and ſpeckled 
with varniſh, and ſome ſhining as 
gems, or ſparkling like diamonds. 
Theſe being joined with coral, 
tinged with ore, ſpangled with mi- 
nerals, and receiving light through 
ſome exquiſitely fine painted glaſs*, 
form one of the moſt beautiful Sa- 
loons that imaginarion can con- 
ceive, or fancy deſcribe; the whole 
being executed with a maſterly 

boldneſs, perfectly characteriſtic 


* Particularly a philoſopher at his ſtudies, by 
Mrs. Pz1R$0N. | 


B with 


with the ſcenes around you, with- 
out any thing of that diminutive 
or formal decoration and perizeſſe, 
by which Grottos are uſually ren- 
dered more like artificial baby- 
houſes, than grand natural and ro- 
mantic caverns. 


A noble Lord in the neighbour- 
hood of HAWESTONE, having 
made a preſent to Sir Ricnarp 
HILL of a very fine wax figure, 
repreſenting an anceſtor of that 
Lord, Sir RICHARD has placed 
it in a receſs in the Grotto, but it 
is quite concealed from view when 
you enter in; however, when you 
have looked about you a ſhort 
while, this venerable Effigy gra- 
dually 


mY”, Vw 


C9 ) 
dually riſes up before you, and 


turning about his head to look at 


the company, holds in his hands 
the following inſcription for their 
py | | 


Let thoſe ſurround the throne of 3 
Who court the pomp that grandeur brings: 
Though ſprung from Needham's noble race, 
'Tis here I fix my dwelling- place: 

Contentment be my happy lot, 
My lov'd abode this peaceful Grot*. 


Paſſing through a colonnade of 
rude pillars, tinged with copper, 
with which thoſe rocks abound, 


you leave this labyrinth of won- 


* The place where this figure was is now 
added to the Grotto, and the figure itſelf re- 
moved. 8 
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19 
ders through a door on the Weſt, 
| where you command a moſt noble 
view v of an 


AWF UL PRECIPICE. 


Here the towering oak is loſt be- 
neath the rugged rocks bulging 
with terror !—Next you admire, 
with aſtoniſhment, the huge pend- 
ing crags, ſtill more highly co- 
loured with copper, or hoary with 
age; and whilſt the wide chaſms 
between the rocks ſtrike you with 
dread, your often hear the ravens 
which build upon them croaking 
over your head *. The green lawn, 


* There is an high point on the Grotto rock, 
ealled the Raver's Shelf, becauſe time immemo- 
rial the Ravens have annually made a neſt there. 


the 


( 21 ) 
the fertile diſtant proſpect, the 
wood, water, and veſſels at anchor, 
which you look down upon below, 
contraſt the view, and add life to 
the ſcene. RT 


VJuoou are then conducted to a de- 
lightful retired ſpot in the midſt of 
the thick Wood, where you may 
repoſe yourſelf on a ruſtic ſofa, 
made of various forts of curious 
moſs. Then turning under the 
Grotto Hill, by a ſtaircaſe cut out 
of the rock, with ſomething new 
every ſtep, you encircle this im- 
menſe maſs or iſland of freeſtone, 
and lifting your eyes upwards, you 
behold moſt enormous ſhelves of 
green copper hanging over you, par- 

B 3 ticularly 


61 
ticularly near a place cut through 


the rock, with two ſeats oppoſite 
each other, called the YVrs-a-Vis. + 


This grand Hill then ſtretches 
itſelf out towards the ſouth-weſt : 
but before you advance, it will be 
proper to ſtand ſtill and view thoſe 
ſtately rocks which look more like 
the ruins of Palmyra or Perſepolis, 
than the lofty turrets of Nature, 
heaped one upon another like ſo 
many demoliſhed caſtles, tumbled 
into ruin. | 


Some of the firſt Nobility, both 
of this and of other nations, have 
viſited theſe ſcenes; and that noble 
* General, Paſchal Paoli, 

declared, 


( 23 ) 

declared, that in all his travels, he 
had ſeen nothing which afforded 

him ſo much delight#, 


Entirely taking leave of the 
Grotto Hill, you proceed by the 
ſide of ſome fine ſtately Oaks, and 
ſome rugged clifis (the moſt re- 
markableot which, called the S 
Beat, ſeems as if it had once been 
ſeparated from the main rock by 


ſome violent convulſion of Nature) 


till you arrive at a natural Cave, 
called 


* What this diſtinguiſhed Foreigner appeared 
to be moſt ſtruck with, was a view under tlie 
Grotto Hill, where the Red Caſtle Rock breaks 
in upon you; which place is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Paoli's Point. 
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Taz RETREAT ; 
The top of which hangs in ſmall 


rocky clouds over your head, and 
has in it ſome veins reſembling 
mortar, of a brackiſh taſte. 


Is this cave are ſeen the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines, penned by 
the preſent Owner of the place, 
while he was contemplating thoſe 
ſcenes: 


Whilſt all thy glories, O my Gop, 
Through the creation ſhine, 

Whilſt rocks, and hills, and fertile vales, 
Proclaim the Hand Divine, 


2 Oh! 
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Oh! may I view with humble heart 
The wonders of thy power, 
Diſplay'd alike in wilder ſcenes, 
As in each blade and flower. 


But whilſt I taſte thy bleflings, Lox, 
And ſip the ſtreams below, | 
Oh! may my ſoul be led to Thee, 
From whom all bleſſings flow ! 


And if ſuch footſteps of thy love 
Through this loſt world we trace, 

How far tranſcendent are thy works, 
Throughout the world of grace ! 


Juſt as before yon noontide ſun 
The brighteſt ſtars are ſmall, 

So earthly comforts are but ſnares, 
Till grace has crown'd them all. 


Quitting the Retreat, and paſſ- 
ing by the Canopy and Indian Rock, 
which are both deeply tinged with 


variegated n your eyes are 
feaſted 


( 26 ) 
feaſted with freſh beauties of the 
ſolemn and romantic kind, till you 
come to a well-deſigned little cot- 
tage, which is an Hermit's ſummer 
refidence.—You pull a bell, and 

gain admittance, 


Tre HERMIT 
Is generally in a ſitting poſture, 


with a table before him, on which 
is a ſkull, the emblem of morta— 


lity, an hour-glaſs, a book, and a 
pair of ſpectacles. The venerable 
bare-footed Father, whoſe name 1s 
Francis (if awake), always riſes 
up at the approach of ſtrangers. 
He ſeems about ninety years of age, 
vet has all his ſenſes to admiration. 


He is tolerably converſant, and far 
from 


— 
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from being unpolite ; and, if re- 
queſted, will repeat the following 
lines which are fixed up in the in- 
ſide of his habitation, under his 
motto, which is, | 
„ MEMENTO MORI :” 


Far from the buſy ſcenes of life, 
Far from the world, its cares and ftrife, 
In ſolitude more pleas'd to dwell, 
The Hermit bids you to his cell; 
Warns you Sin's gilded baits to fly, 
And calls you to prepare to die.“ 


Leaving this ſolitary Sire, you 
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Tus FOX*s KNOB, 

So named, becauſe a Fox, ſome 
years ago, jumped from the top of 
it to the deep valley beneath, when 


unkennelled there by a pack of 
fox- 
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fox-hounds; though the fall coſt 


Renard his life, as well as ſome 


of the dogs which followed him. 


It is of a pyramidical form, finely 
mantled with trees and ivy. Whe- 


ther it was firſt raiſed by an carth- 
quake, or whether the ground was 
ſwept away from it by the raging 
billows of the great deluge, and 
this rock left as a ſtanding monu- 
ment of its devaſtations, may af- 
ford matter of ſpeculation to the 
curious ; ſuffice it to fay, that it 
now exhibits a moſt aſtoniſhing 
appearance. 


- Your guide will then conduct 


you to a ſubterraneous paſſage, 


uſually called 
| ST. 
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ST., FRANCIS's CAVE; 
Into which you enter under the 
curiouſly twiſted root of a moſt 


venerable Vew- tree. After having 


groped for ſome yards in total dark- 
neſs, you are ſuddenly tranſported 


into the cheerful light of day; and 


whichever way you turn yourſelf, 
the moſt enchanting proſpect, in- 


termixed with woods, hills, lawn, 


and water, and enlivened with the 
buſy ſcenes of Agriculture, meets 
your view. 


From thence turning a little to 


the left, you gradually aſcend the- 


ſummit of 


Tus 
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TRE TERRACE, 
Where you are invited by the plea- 
ſantneſs of the walk, having a fine 
green turf under your feet, and on 
each fide all ſorts of foreſt trees, 
the foliage of which reaches down 
to the ground, with openings at 
proper ſpaces, through which diſ- 
tant proſpects burſt in upon your 
view, whilſt hundreds of the little 
feathered tribe charm your cars 
with their wild melodious notes. 


Along the top of this cultivated 


Alps, you continue riſing by a very 
eaſy aſcent, till you come to 


50h | Tur 
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Tu TOWER, 
A large handſome building i in the 
Gothic ſtyle, ſituate on a high 
projection on the ſouth-weſt fide 
of the Terrace, which forms a fine 


proſpect to all the country ſeveral 
miles round *. 


The Hill here turns round to the 
Eaſt, where 


Tue VINEYARD, 
Which is laid out in the manner of 
a fortification, with turrets, walls, 
and baſtions, and executed at a very 
great expenſe, attracts your atten- 
tion. Though the ſituation of this 


Near the Tower is a moſt beautiful ſpot, 
which has been lately diſcovered and made ac- 
- ceſ ble. It is called Newfoundland Point. 


4 place 
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place was peculiarly adapted to the 
uſe that was made of it, being well 
ſereened by woods and rocks behind 
and on each ſide, and open only to 
the ſouth ſun; and though every 
method was tried to make the at- 
tempt ſucceed, yet the grapes ſel- 
dom came to maturity. And as 
they would not ri pen on this ſpot, 
and with every attention which 
the gardener's art could pay, there 
is reaſon to conclude, that no vine- 
yard in, this climate will ever be 
brought to any greater degree of 
perfection. 


From the Tower juſt mention- 
ed, your eye traverſes a vaſt ſpace 
of country. You ſee the town of 
Shrewſbury, and many of the Cam- 


2 brian 
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brian Hills, with their pointed 
peaks propping the clouds. You 
behold that celebrated hill, Cuer 
Caradoc, or Caradoc's Caſtle, fa- 
mous in hiſtory for a bulwark of 
ſtone, where Caractacus the Briton 
bravely defended himſelf againſt 
the Roman general, You ſee that 
magnificent Salopian mountain the 
Wrekyn ; alſo the Brythen, Moel- 
y-Golva, and Caverokeſken hills, 
on the former of which, the pillar 
lately erected in honour of Lord 
Rodney preſents itſelf to your 


view. 


About a mile from the Tower, 
you are ſtruck with a beautiful and 
romantic hanging wood, called 

Do. 0 BURY 
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BURY WALLS, 
Where are the remains of a grand 
Roman Camp, allowed by Anti- 
quaries to be the moſt perfect 
one in the kingdom. In encom- 
paſſes about twenty acresof ground, 
ſecured by an inacceſſible rock on 
all fides but one, which is ſtrongly 
defended by a triple entrenchment, 
and muſt have been a work of im- 
menſe labour *, fit only for a Ro- 
man army to undertake. 


* Upon the top of Hopley, a neighbouring 
hill belonging to Andrew Corbet, Eſq. and 
which preſents itſelf to your view from various 
parts of the Park, are ſome veſtiges of another 
encampment, ſuppoſed alſo to have been Roman. 


You 
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You then leave theſe heights, 


and wind down a ſolemnly, beau- 


tiful walk, clofed up with trees and 
rocks on each fide, till you arrive 
at vs 


Tue TOWER GLEN, 
Which is a fort of ſteep dingle, 
into which you deſcend by a narrow 
walk, and many rude ſteps; having 
under your feet a moſt beautiful 


turf, and on each ſide of you a 


range of the molt groteſque rocks 
and caverns, inter ſperſed with un- 


derwood, and large venerable oaks, 


elms, &c. 


Towards the bottom of this Glen 
or Dingle, you come to a ſeat juſt 
c 2 before 
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before you croſs the Grand Valley, 
from which ſeat you are ſuddenly. 
and at once ſtruck with every 
charming feature of lawn, hills, 
wood, and water, which Nature has 
it in her power to diſcloſe, parti- 
cularly a long range of broken 
rocks, richly mantled with trees, 
and here and there ſtanding out like 
caſtles, forming a picture beyond 
the reach of all deſcription. 


But before you quit the Tower 
Glen, it will be neceſſary to call 
back your attention to a very ex- 
traordinary cave in the rock, which 
is lately made acceſſible by means 
of ſome ſteps, through a narrow 
wild walk which leads to it, and 

which 
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which is remarkable for having 
been the hiding-place of an anceſ- 
tor of the HILL family, who met 
with great hardſhips from the Par- 
liament forces in the reign of King 
Charles the Firſt. In memory of 


this gentleman, and of his ſufferings 


for the cauſe in which he engaged, 


Sir Richard Hill cauſed a hand- 


fome Urn to be placed near the 
cave before mentioned, with the 
following infcription on the baſe 
of it: 


Anno 1784, 
This Urn 
Was placed here by Sir. Richard Hill, Bart. 
(Eldeſt fon of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart.) 
One of the Knights of this Shire, 
As a token of affection to the memory of his 


much- reſpected Anceſtor, 
2 3 RowrIANx Y 
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RowLaxD Hilr, of Hawks rox E, ESQuirt; 
A gentleman remarkable for his great wiſdom, 
piety, and charity; who, being a zealous Roy- 
aliſt, hid himſelf in this glen in the civil wars, 
in the time of 
KinG CHARLES THE FIRST: 
But, being diſcovered, was impriſoned in the 
adjacent caſtle, commonly called Red Caſtle, 
whilſt his houſe was pillaged and ranſacked by 
the rebels. The caſtle itſelf was ſoon after- 
wards demoliſhed. _ 
His ſon, Rowland Hill, Eſq. coming to his aſ- 
fiſtance, alſo ſuffered much in the ſame loyal 
cauſe. 


The above account, taken from Kimber's 
Baronetage, as alſo from the traditions of the 
[f family, holds forth to poſterity the attachment 
of this ancient Houſe to an unfortunate and 
much-injured Sovereign, 


—— — OO ON 


Paſſing over the top of the Val- 
ley, you arrive at the foot of 


| Tu 


1 
Tux ELYSIAN HILL, 
On the ſouth ſide of which is the 


MENAGERIE, where Nature is 


aided by Art, without 3 to 


be her Aber: 


Here 1s kept a choice collection 
of Bcaſts and Birds, both foreign 


and domeſtic, among which are 


Eagles of different kinds, alſo a 


Mackaw, and various ſorts of Par- 


rots, with ſome different ſpecies of | 


Monkeys, all of which will gladly 
ſearch your pockets for gingerbread, 
nuts, almonds, &c. and be as fa- 
miliar with you as you pleaſe “. 


* * Since the publication of the firſt edition of 


this Deſcription, the Monkeys are either dead 
or removed, A beautiful Eagle is alſo dead. 
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At the upper end is a little cha- 
racteriſtic dwelling, fitted up with 
ſtuffed Birds, fo nicely reſembling: 
Nature, that you can hardly diſtin- 


guiſh them from living ones. 


This rural habitation is occu- 
Pied by a Man and his Wife, who 
may well be called the Adam and 
Eve of this deli ghtful Eden. Adam 
is buſily employed in cleaning his 
ground, whilſt Eve beſtirs herſelf 
about her domeſtic affairs, and feeds 
her poultry, which flock round her 
in great numbers on the ringing of 


a bell. 


Over the Menagerie door are 
the following lines: 


Eriter, 


Gu. 


Enter, kind ſtranger, and you'll find 
Within this ſtraw- roof 'd cot 

A happy man and wife not oft 
Of palaces the lot. 


Whilſt John in honeſt labour toils, 
His Mary's tender care 

Extends to all her feather'd tribe, 
And each her bounty ſhare. 


Contented ſouls ! long may they live 
Within their ſweet retreat, 
Two hearts in one for ever join'd, 
Of peace and love the ſeat ! 


And may the great JEnovan deign, 
_ Whene'er their race is run, 

With bright, celeſtial rays of grace 
To gild their ſetting ſun * ! 


Since theſe verſes were put up, death has 


wade a ſeparation in the happy pair. 


You 


E 
Vou then reluctantly leave this 
moſt delightful ſpot, and turn to 
the right, through a narrow ſhady 
path, where ſtately Larches, Beeches, 


&c. feather down to the ground 
with peculiar beauty. 


You have ſcarcely proceeded an 


hundred yards, before youare ſtruck 


with the appearance of 


Tur GREEN-HOUSE, 
Which is built in the Gothic taſte, 
with rough unhewn ſtone, and is 
perfectly in uniſon with the ma- 
jeſtic ſcenery all around it. 


Here again Nature diſplays all 
her charms, and the ſublime and 
beau- 


3 
beautiful ardently vie with each 


other, which ſhall moſt attract the 
attention of the beholder. 


The contraſt between the Green 
Lawn before you, beſpread with 
Orange- trees, Myrtles, and Ge- 
raniums, with a Flock of Sheep 
peaceably feeding in a verdant paſ- 
ture, and the ſtupendous Rocks 
dignified with lofty Foreſt- trees 
behind and on each ſide of you, 
with a moſt delightful piece of 
Water flowing at the foot of the 
Lawn in form of a River, and 
lofing both its ends in two differ- 
ent Woods, exhibits at one view a 
Landſcape at the ſame time ſo ma- 
jeſtic, and yet ſo delicately ſoften- 

ed, 
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ed, that it would require the united 
efforts of Salvator Roſa, Claude, 
and Pouſſin, to do it the ſmalleſt 
degree of juſtice. 


Leaving the Crapm-boule, you 
Wind round the ſouth-eaſt end of 
the Elyſian Hill, and, as you mount 
up, new beauties ſtill ſurpriſe you. 
In ſome places all is thick and 
folemn, and you find various rude 
and whimſical ſeats to reſt on, by 
the fide of moſſy banks or rocky 
caverns. In other places, juſt as 
ycu emerge out of the wood, the 
near and diſtant proſpects both 
break in upon you at once; and 
the precipicus you have lately trod- 
den, put on new appearances as 

you 
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you face them, and according to 
the different directions you view 
them in. 


After having repoſed yourſelf a 
ſufficient time on a large Alcove 
Seat, made of knots of Oak, you 
will be prepared to finiſh your 
walk over the Elyſian Hill, eſpe- 
cially as you will be on the deſcent 
all the way. 


You are now to croſs anothe® 
part of the enchanting valley be- 
neath, till you arrive at 


THE RED CASTLE HILL. 
So called from the colour of the | 
rock, and of the ſtone with which | 
the Caſtle is built. 2 
4 Having | 
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Having aſcended this lofty and 
delightfully romantic Hill, you 
enter the Edifice through a ſtrong 
door or gateway, which, in time 
of war, muſt have been very dit- 
ficult of acceſs. 


This venerable Fortreſs, long 
the ſeat of warriors, and remark- 
able for its ſtrength, and the pro- 
digious thickneſs of its walls, is 
now an heap of ruins, and inhabit- 
ed only by birds of prey; whilſt 
its martial ſons are all buried in 
one promiſcuous oblivion, and no- 
thing is left to perpetuate their me- 
mory but theſe broken fragments, 
as veſtiges to teach poſterity that 
the ravages of war, and the deſtroy- 


ing 
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ing hand of Time, level theſtrongeſt 
caſtles, and the moſt beautiful fa- 
brics, with the ground. 


There have been ſeveral accounts 
of this very extraordinary place : 
the generally received notion, pre- 
valent among all the country peo- 
ple in that neighbourhood, that it 
was formerly the habitation of two | 
huge giants, named Tarquin and | 
Tarquinus, however abſurd and | 
ridiculous in itſelf, is as perfectly | 
correſpondent with the ſtyle of the 
place, as the idea of fairies dancing 
on daiſy-tops on the verdant plains. 


DuGDpALE tells us, that this 
Caſtle was erected in the reign of 
Henry 
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Henry the Third ; but there is an 
ancient manuſcript in the Audley 
family, which proves that its ori- 
ginal exiſtence was of much earlicr 
date. It is there ſaid, that Maud 
or Matilda, Wife of William 
the Conqueror, gave to John de 
«© Audley, and to his Heirs, the 


_ 


lands about Red Caſtle, in the 


county of Salop, for certain ſer- 
«© vices done by him to the ſtate.” 


0 Juſt over the entrance, on the 
ſide of a decayed piece of wall of 
an aſtoniſhing thickneſs, the fol- 


lowing lines meet your eye: 


| See this vaſt antique Pile, how reverend grey 
In hoary age ! its walls and mould'ring towers, 


Wich tufted moſs and ivy rudely hung, 


From 
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From whoſe high turrets, now by years decay'd, 
We trace the dire remains of bloody war. 

Theſe loneſome walks of thick uncoutheſt ſhade, 
By length of centuries paſt, by turns have clos'd 
A race of warriors here entomb'd. 


All deſcription muſt fall infi- 
nitely ſhort of the works of Na- 

ture and of Antiquity, which pre- 
ſent themſelves to view in circling 
this hill, which is covered on every 
fide with large trees and thick 
wood, out of which pieces of 
broken walls and high turrets rife 
in different places, and ſtrike the 
mind with a majeſtic ſolemnity ; 
whilſt the diſtant view, wherever 
it breaks in upon you, is enlivened 
with every beauty which, a. fine 
fruitful country, bounded by va- 
D. riety 
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riety of hills of different ſhapes 


and ſizes, can afford. 


Among the ſolemn ſcenes exhi- 
bited on the Red Caſtle Hill, is 
that dreadful profound abyſs, com- 
monly called 


TE GIANT's WELL, 
The circular walls of which, above 
the rock which forms the lower 
part, are of an immenſe thickneſs, 
and are beſt ſeen by looking in at a 
door on the ſide ; but whether it 
ever was a well at all, or whether 
upon failure of water it was made 
uſe of as a tower of defence, is not 
certain. | 


By 
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By the ſide of this well or tower 
a coffin almoſt entire was found 
a few years ſince, which, on being 
expoſed to the air, mouldered into 
duſt, and diſcovered ſeveral human 
bones, with the iron beard of an 


arrow, by means of which it 1s 


ſuppoſed that the perſon buried 


there received his mortal wound. 


Near this place is an immenſe 
cut through the ſolid rock, at the 
end of which you are ſurpriſed by 


A STATELY LION, 
Which, being confined within his 
den, you may approach with the 
_ greateſt ſafety. It is no leſs. true 
than extraordinary, that tho? theſe 
D 2 beaſts 
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beaſts are in general the productions 
of Africa, yet the preſent one was 
actually brought forth among the 
mountains where he now dwells; 
and though his kingly looks ſtrike 
terror into the beholder, and ſcat- 
tered bones proclaim the ravage 
he has made, yet he is ſo tame and 
docile, that the moſt timid may, 
without danger, take him by the 
tooth, and play with him as with 
a . a} 


Having traverſed the Red Caſtle 
Hill, you paſs on to Weſton, a 
pretty little village, in which is 
a remarkably neat Church, ſitu- 
ated on a pleaſant eminence, and 
which was my rebuilt by Sir 

Richard 


. 

Richard Hill, chiefly at his own 
expenſe. At the other end of 
the village ſtands a handſome, 
ſpacious, good Inn, with pleaſure- 
grounds, bowling-green, &c. be- 
longing to it, called HA wW- KS TONE 


Ixx and HorEL “, genteelly fit- 
ted 


* Hawkſtone.Inn or Hotel, though ſecluded 
from all the noiſe and inconvenience of a public 
road, is, nevertheleſs, not out of the way to any 
6: the neighbouring towns, being little more 
than twelve miles from Shrewſbury, four and a 
half from Wem, nine from Whitchurch, and 
the ſame from Drayton, with the advantage of 
a very good road through the Park at Hawk- 
fone, which comprehends views of the Houſe, 
the Water, and ſome of the fineſt ſcenes among 

tne Rocks, 3 
Parties travelling for ſummer's amuſement to 
Wales, or going to or from Buxton, Matlock, 
D 3 &c. 
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ted up for the reception of com- 
pany, who reſort thither to ſee the 
Park. There you may refreſh. 
yourſelf after your walk, and ru- 


minate on the ſcenes you have with 
fo much delight been viewing : 

and if you chooſe to reſt yourſelt 
all night, the next day you will 
have ample time to ſec the Roman 
Camp or Bury Walls, which place 


1s not above a mile diſtant from the 


Inn, and for its ftupendous mounds, 


| ſtately oaks, and natural romantic 


beauties, particularlywhere the back 
view of Hawkſtone Park meets the 
eye, will perhaps afford as much 


&c. will here find the moſt comfortable accom- 


modations, both for themſelves, their ſervants, 
and their horſes, 


5 pleaſure 


| 
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pleaſure and aſtoniſhment to the 


beholder as any thing he has before 


ſeen. 


O may the Hr Is for ever live 
Around this pleaſant ſhore, 
Till rocks ſhall crumble into duſt, 
And Time ſhall be no more! 


D 4 PART 


QINCE the Firſt Edition of this 

Deſcription was publiſhed, ma- 
ny very great additions and im- 
provements have been made ; par- 
ticularly a moſt magnificent and 
beautiful Piece of Water in the 
form of a wide navigable river, 
which 1s about two miles in length, 
and in ſome parts near one hundred 
yards in breadth, one end of which 
loſes itſelf in a thick wood near 
the Lodge, on the road going to 
Prees and Whitchurch, and the 
8 | other 
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other end meets all the grand ſce- 


nery in the Park, concealing its 
termination behind the Red Caſtle 
Hill, in the middle of a fine fer- 
tile valley. In ſailing along this 
water, which is a boundary to the 
north and weſt ſides of the Park 
(as the Menagerie Water, or Ri- 
ver Eden, is to the ſouth-eaſt), 
all the enchanting and romantic 
ſcenes before deſcribed, open upon 
you as you advance, putting on 
different appearances according to 
the ſituation from which you view 
them; and if you chooſe to have 
the cannons diſcharged from the 
yacht belonging to the Inn, the 
echoes, particularly on a ſtill day, 
are amazingly grand. 


Pro- 
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Prodigious as this undertaking 
was, on account of the ſtrong high 


dams which go the whole length 


of the River Hawk, for ſo it is 
called, yet as Sir Richard Hill keeps 
a vaſt number of men conſtantly 
employed (by which means all 


the induſtrious poor in the neigh- 


bourhood are furniſhed with bread,) 
this immenſe piece of water was 
entirely completed in the * of 
about three years. 


Some later additions which have 


been made to the beauties of Hawk- 


ſtone, are by no means among the 


leaſt pleaſing. The firſt is called 


NEP. 
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-NEPTUNE's WHIM, on 

| e 
With this ſtrangers now begin their 
walk from the Inn, through a de- 
lightful plantation, into which you 
enter under two large whalebones , 
emblems of the ſea-monarch's ter- 
ritory. Over the whalebones are 
the following lines: 


Here, paſſenger, thy courſe begin, 
And Nature's charms admire; 

Where varied landſcapes feaſt the eye, 

Ihe feet forget to tire. 


The reaſon of this place being 
named Neptune's Whim, is from 
a fine coloſſean ſtatue of that god 
in hewn ſtone, which is placed be- 

hind 
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hind the bui! ding at the river head. 
This figure has an urn under the 
arm, from which the water falls 
over ſome broken pieces of rock, 
whilſt his Nereids below throw 
up the ſtream to a conſiderable 
height. He fits in great dignity, 
enthroned in a canopy of laurels 
and other trees, between two large 
Tibs of a whale, over which you 
read this inſcription : 


Whilſt verdant laurels form my bow'r, 
A ſlaughter'd whale proclaims my pow'r; 
My trident pierc'd the monſter's ſide, 
Theſe bones are trophies of my pride. 


This whimſical edifice is built 
in the exact taſte of the houſes in 
North 
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North Holland (with a windmill 
on the oppoſite bank of the river, 
painted quite in the Dutch ſtyle), 
and ĩs ornamented in the inſide with 
a number of beautiful Swiſs prints, 
and other curioſities. The ſtained 
glaſs in the windows has a. very 
pretty effect. In it the Wife of 
Neptune has, taken up her reſi- 
dence, and over the front door we 
read the following dialogue be- 
tween the deity of the waves-and 
one of his viſitors : 


Wilt thou, great Neptune, here abide, 
Or on the boundleſs ocean ride? 

Art thou with water diſcontent, 

That thou haſt chang'd thy element ? 


| News 
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Recumbent on my urn below, 

T wait to let each Nereid know, 
That whilſt I wield my ſceptre there, 
I place my Amphitrite here. 


In traverſing the round of Nep- 
tune's demeſne you paſs a ſpread- 
ing oak, under which is a ſeat, 
and on the trunk of the tree are 


fixed theſe lines : : 


Whilſt baneful Vice lavs Conſcience waſte, 
With mad'ning joys of ſenſe, | 
Theſe rural ſcenes beguile the hours 
In pleaſing innocence. 


You now take a look at Am- 
phitrite's lower-garden, which is 
in perfect harmony with the place, 
and from thence paſs on to a more 
ſolemn 
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ſolemn receſs, where in a ſequeſ- 
tered moſſy alcove, ſacred to Con- 
templation, is the following in- 


ſcription: 


Tell me, dear ſtranger, tell me true, 
What forrow ſwells thy breaſt; 
*Midſt all the joys the world can give, 

Ah! why ſo far from reſt? 


Oft ſad forebodings from within 
Announce the hidden ſore, 

Whilſt fruitleſs arts the wound to heal 
But make it feſter more. 


Yet call not Diſſipation's aid 
To lull or chaſe thy grief; 

Let Contemplation's ſoothing balm 
Alford thy ſoul relief, 


In Riot's din (Religion's foe) 
Let thoughtleſs mortals live; 
Be thine to ſeek thoſe purer joys 
Which Riot ne'er can give. 
| The 
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The firſt man's heart by fin defil' d, 
The loſs of Heav'n ſuſtain'd, 
But when ſweet Peace her throne reſumes, 
*Tis PARADISE REGAIN'D. 


The next object to be remarked 
among the late additions, is 


TE CITADE 3 


Which is built of ſtone, and is 
made an excellent dwelling-houſe 
for Sir Richard's ſteward, with a 
delightful garden and terrace, com- 
manding all the back view of the 
Park. It has the exact appear- 
ance of an ancient caſtle, and the 
form of it was taken from the 
family coat of arms.. The Britiſh 
flag flies at the top of it, and can» 
nons are placed on its turrets. 
Among 


Cay 

Among the new walks, that 
under the Terrace, 'which goes 
from the Fox's Knob to the Tower 
Glen, for its wonderful variety of 
fine large timber-trees, lofty rocks, 
ſolemn dingles, natural caverns, 
and diverſified proſpects, perhaps 
exceeds all the reſt. In forming 
this very curious walk, there were 
tound the remains of hares, rabbits, 
and all ſorts of poultry, without 
number, which the foxes had car- 
ried there to feaſt on in the ca- 
verns, one of which being very 
ſpacious, and covered with a na- 
tural canopy of rock, is called 
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RENARD's BANQUETING-= 


HOUSE, 


in which you read the following 


Iines: 


Long unmoleſted in his ſport, 
Here Renard held his feſtive court, 


Whilſt ſcatter'd turkeys, geeſe, and chickens, 


Proclaim'd bold Renard's dainty pickings: 
| _ Thus thieves oft-times moſt nicely feed, 
5 While honeſt men are left in need ! 
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RENARD's REPLY. 


HaTED by all, what can I do? 

Sure, J muſt eat, as well as you. 
Inſtinct, not vice, points out my food, 
And tells poor Renard what is good. 
Can I the laws of Nature change, 


Which force me out by night to range? 


Doom'd to defy the farmer's ire, 
(When oft his ruſty gun miſs'd fire,) 


Can 
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Can J the force of hunger ſtay, 
No more eat fowls, or feed on hay? 
Behold me, at the riſk of life, 
Evade: the watchful farmer's wife; 
With pickfork arm'd, (I own the fact, 
Old Marg' ret caught me in the act,) 
Mounted ſhe ſtood: on ladder's height, 
Reſolv'd to ſee, one moonſhine-night, 
What thief, with two legs or with four, 
Had ſtole of chickens half a ſcore: 
Whilſt, of her family bereft, 
The ancient hen alone was left.. 
Inſtant upon the rooſt I ſprung, 
Whilſt Marg'ret to her ladder clung, 


Then hurl'd her pitchfork at my head, 


And'cry'd, „I've kill'd the villain dead;“ 
But whilſt ſhe ſpoke, down ſlip'd old Peg, 
And by good luck, ſhe broke her leg. 

But there's a charge I car't endure— 

Why am I deem'd an Epicure, 


When an old turkey from her neſt, 


Of all my meals is oft the beſt? 
So hard; fo tough, ſo out of ſeafon, 
To call me nice ſhows want of reaſon. 
Onee when I gnaw'd John Dobſon's gooſe;, 
My jaws were tir'd, my teeth were looſe : 
£ 2 No, 
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No wonder; when I underſtood 

She juſt had hatch'd her twentieth brood; 
But truly, if I might preſume, 

The cackling dame had ſav'd old Rome. 
Is it my crime to eat, undreſs'd, 

What's tortur'd by your cooks profeſs'd ? 
What though I neither roaſt nor boil, 
I nought by pamp'ring ſauces ſpoil : 
Anchovy, Cayan, Cherokee, 

Are all alike unknown to me; 

And *tis a truth by all confeſt, 

That of all ſauces hunger's beſt. 


But hark each cens'ring child of man, 
Then blame poor Renard if you can; 
This leſſon learn—what want requires, 
And what mere wantorne/s deſires. 

Short are the terms, diſtinct and clear, 
As in one inſtance ſhall appear: 

By keeneſt want alone oppreſs'd, 

The harmleſs Hare I &er diſtreſs'd; _ 
Whilſt the great Nimrods of the day, 
When to the chaſe they haſte away, 

With hearts unfeeling, to prolong 

The griefs which cauſe the hunting ſong, 

No ſport can boaſt, no joys can know, Y 
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But what from helpleſs ſorrows flow, 
Or eke from ine with Talliſoe. 
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A QUESTION ox HARE HUNTING. 


Dy a By-Stander. 


Sax, ſtranger, haſt thou never ſeen, 
Liſt'ning on ſome diſtant green, 
Poor dabbled Puſs ? erect her ears, - MF 
Beating her little heart with fears; | 
Her feet uplifted. —Swift again 
She ſcours along the verdant plain; 
Now ſtops, now pants; whilſt hearts of ſteel 
No ſorrow for her ſorrows feel. 
| Hark now! the hounds are all in view, 
In vain ſhe would her courſe renew ; 
Her ſtrenpth's no more : yer, ere the dies, 
Like to the new-born habe fhe cries *, 
Then ſheds an unavailing tear +, 
And bids adieu to life and fear; 
Whilſt: joyous ſportſmen all around, 
Each other PN on blood-dy'd ground, 


The ſimilitude between the cry of a Hare in diſtreſs 0 
and that of an Infant, is very exact. | 
+ It has been remarked that the Hare, the Stag, and 
ſeveral other animals will weep when cloſely purſued, 
and when they find they cannot eſcape : the fame has 
been obſerved of the Turtle when taken and thrown on 
us back, 
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| 
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( ©) 
Boaſt of the leaps they never took, 
O'er theſe high bars, or that wide brook, 
Though hedges broken prove to-morrow, 
More truly far the farmer's ſorrow, 
And gates left open, flocks let out, 
How far they wiſely rode about: 
Whilſt turnips bruis'd, and trampled wheat, 
Proclaim the hunters nobleſt feat. 


ELEGY on Taz DEATH oF Taz HUNTED © 
| HARE. 


Ler the tender heart draw nigh, 
Drop the tear and heave the ſigh; _ 
Souls unfeeling ne'er can know 
Pureſt joys that ſpring from woe: 

Welcome, ſtranger, to the ſhrine, 
Mingle all thy griefs with mine, 
Little perſecuted thing, 

Fain would I my tribute bring; 
Tribute of a ſeeling heart, 

All I have or can impart. 
Muſe of ſadneſs, lovely maid, 
Deign to lend thy mourning aid: 


Tuns 


C 
Tune the melancholy lyre, 
Every plaintive ſtring inſpire. | 
Raging winds that ſweep the ground, 
Ceaſe, O ceaſe your boiſt*rous ſound; | 
Gentle zephyrs only blow, 
Nought be heard but notes of woe; 
Let the ſympathizing breeze 
Softly linger o'er the trees. 
Voallies, ceaſe to laugh and fing; 
Fairy ſprites, your odours bring. 
Virgin nymphs in ſolemn train, 
Drop your flow'rets o'er the ſlain; 
Plant the weeping willow near, 
Water'd by the cryſtal tear. 
Let the ſnow-drop's drooping head 
Gently kiſs the harmleſs dead, 
| Shepherds, caſt your crooks away; 
Sportive lambkins, ceaſe to play. 
Stop, ye rills that waſh the vale, 
Stop, and hear the mournful tale. 
Warbling ſongſters, haſte away, 
Pluck the ſad ſepulchral bay; 
Let no murd'rous ſtain be ſeen, 
Hide each ſpot with leaves of green. 
Cooing bird, the deed relate, 
Echo to thy faithful mate, | 

E 4 Soothing 


(3) 
Soothing ſtrains of grief and love 
Beſt become the turtle- dove. 
Join Creation's voice, and ſay, 
„% Lo! the friendleſs Hare of Gay.” ' 


Tux AUTHOR's APOLOGY. 
Sua cuique voluptas. Ho. 


Trex are, (I ſcarce can think it, but am told, 

There are,) to whom my fatire ſeems too bold ; 

Scarce to the Sportſman complaiſant enough, 

And ſomething faid of hunting, much too rough. 

Thus ſings our Twick'nham Bard, (my Mule, I 
hope, 

For once may borrow from the Muſe of Pope 9 

Put after all, I have no other aim, 

Than every Sportſman's privilege to claim. 

Their pleaſure is to hunt, mine to bewail ; 

Let friendſhip cloſe the ſcene, and love prevail. 


— . 
— _— 


As we are now ſpeaking of the 
improvements which have been 
made within theſe few years, we 

5 muſt 


KG 
muſt here take a ſudden leap of at 
leaſt a mile from Renard's Ban- 
queting-houſe, back again to 


Tur SCENE 1x SWISSER- 
LAN, * 
Near the end of the grand Terrace, 
to which you aſcend up a very 
narrow path, between two rugged 
perpendicular rocks of white free- 
ſtone tinged with copper, at. the 
entrance of which is a finger-poſt 
which excites your curioſity, by. 


having on one fide theſe words, | 
« Toa ſeener in Swiferland,” and 


on the other, Au pont de & wiſe,” 


or, to the Swils bridge. 


* 


For 


E 
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A 
For the enjoyment of this charm- 
ing and aſtoniſhing ſcene, a ſteady 
head and a ſteady foot are both 
equally neceſſary, eſpecially when 
you croſs the bridge: there is, how- 
ever, no manner of danger in the un- 
dertaking, as the bridge itſelf, whilſt 
perfectly characteriſtic, is made of 
ſolid rude oak, and is as ſtrong and 
ſaſe as the view below it is majeſtic 
and tremendous to the beholder. 
Fear not, therefore, to paſs the 
awful gulf, and the rock beyond 
it, which you are no ſooner over 
than you turn to your left, 
down another deep, ſolemn glen 
or cliff, which divides the two 
high rocks, from whoſe menacing 
looks you have juſt happily eſcap- 
ed, 


. 
ed, and which were both almoſt 
inacceſſible and unexplored, till the 
preſent bridge connected them and 
formed a paſſage over them. Thoſe 
who have viſited Sw¾iſſerland, eſ- 
pecially the Griſons, muſt be ſtruck 
with the great fimularity between 
this ſcene, and ſome in that wild 
romantic country. 


, 
1 
! 
. 
[ 
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Obſerving as little order and for- 
mality in our Deſcription as we 
wiſh to ſee of them in our walk, 

we proceed from a Scene in . 
 ferland to 


A SCENE ar OTAHEITE, 
And with much more eaſe and 
diſpatch than the able and valiant 

| navi- 


E 
navigator made his expedition to 
the South Seas. The Otabeite 
ſcene is opened to view in one of 
the vallies of the Red Caſtle Hill. 
In this valley is placed a low build- 
ing, conſtructed of ſticks and 
reeds, the model of which is taken 
from one of the prints in Captain 
Cook's Voyages; the infide is 
fitted up in a correſpondent man- 
ner with the outſide; whilſt bows 
and arrows, horns of animals, 
idols, maſks, caps of red feathers, 
ſhell necklaces, &c. diftinguiſh 
the manners and occupations of 
the inhabitants. The new walk 
round the top of this charming 
valley is uncommonly grand and 
beautiful, and, on all accounts, 

not 


„ 
not leſs intereſting to a beholder of 
real taſte than any thing elſe he 


may have ſeen. 


But the moſt ſuperb and ſplen- 
did addition which has been made 
to the demeſne at Hawkſtone, is 


Tue GRAND OBELISK 

Erected upon the higheſt ſpot on 
the Terrace: it is built of white free» 
ſtone, and is about one hundred and 
twelve feet high *. From the top 


of this column, in the infide of 


which 1s a ſtone ſtaircaſe, the moſt 
un- 


Tue capital of this Obeliſk was illuminated 
in a moſt ſplendid manner, when the news ar- 


rived of Lord N elſon's victory over the French 
| | fleet 


| 


6 


unbounded proſpect preſents itſelf 
to view: hills beyond hills diſco- 


ver themſelves all around, and 


England and Wales vie with each 
other for the pre-eminence, in the 
loftineſs of their mountains and 


the richneſs of their mp 


Tbe gallery of the Obeliſk forms 
a uſeful obſervatory for the aſtro- 


nomer either by day or night, 
whilſt the inſcription on the baſe 


tranſmits to poſterity the piety and 


noble acts of a venerable anceſtor ; 
an handſome ſtatue of whom, in 


fleet in the harbour of Alexandria; and the ef- 
fect of it was ſo great and brilliant, that it 
threw a light upon the neighbouring fields and 


houſes nearly as ſtrong as at. noon-day. 


"0 Y his 


[0 7 

his Lord Mayor's gown, copied 
from an ancient monument which 
ſtood in the church of St. Stephen's 
Walbrook, before the fire of Lon- 
don, is placed on the top, holding 
the Magna Charta in his hand, 


With this infcription we ſhall 
cloſe the account of this extraor- 
dinary place, and not leſs extraor- 
dinary character. 


The righteous mal be had in everlaſting re- 
© nmembrance. Palm cxii. 6. 


The firſt ſtone of this Pillar was laid by Sir 
Richard Hill, Bart. member in ſeveral Par- 
liaments for this county, on the iſt day of 
October, in the year 1795, who cauſed it to 


be erected, not only for the various uſes of 
an obſervatory, and to feaſt the eye, by pre- 
ſenting to it, at one view, a moſt luxuriant 


—— — 
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( % ) 
and extenſive proſpect, which takes in not 
leſs than twelve (or, as ſome aſſert, fifteen) 
Counties; but from motives of juſtice, reſpect, 
and gratitude to the memory of a truly great 
and good man, viz. Sir Rowland Hill, Knt. 
who was born at the family manſion of Hawk- 
ſtone, in the reign of King Henry the Seventh, 
and being bred to trade, and free of the city of 
London, became one of the moſt conſiderable 
and opulent merchants of his time, and was 
Lord Mayor of the fame, in the ſecond and 
third years of Edward the Sixth, anno 1549 
and 1550, and was the firſt Proteſtant who 
| filled that high office, | 


Having * the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, he zealouſly exerted himſelf in behalf of 
the Proteſtant cauſe, and having been diligent 
in the uſe of all religious exerciſes, prayerful, 
conſcientious, and watchful (as a writer of his 
character expreſſes it), yet truſting only in the 
merits of his Lord and Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, 
he exchanged this life for a better, a ſhort 

While before the death of that pious young 
monarch, being aged nearly ſeventy years. 


£4 | | For 


CW I) 

por a conſiderable time previous to his deceaſe, 
he gave up his mercantile occupations, that 
he might with more devotedneſs of heart at- 
tend to the great concerns of another world. 


His lands, poſſeſſions, and church patronage, 
were immenſe; particularly in the counties 


of Salop and Cheſter: the number of his 
tenants (none of whom he ever raiſed or fined,) 


amounting to one thouſand one hundred and 
eighty-one, as appears from a rental, yet pre- 
ſerved, and copied from his own hand- wri- 
ting. Pf | 

But his private virtues, good deeds, and muni- 
ficent ſpirit, were quite unlimited, and ex- 
tended, like the proſpect before us, Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, and South, far ſurpaſſing all 
bounds. Being fenſible,” faith Fuller, 
{peaking of him in his Worthies of England, 


that his great eftate was given him of God, 


it was his deſire to devote it to his glory. 
He built a ſpacious church in his own pariſh 

| at Hodnet, and likewiſe the neighbouring 
church of Stoke, at his own expenſe. He 
„* built 


1 


{ 82 
built Tern and Atcham bridges, in this county, 
both of hewn ſtone, and containing ſeveral 
arches each. He alſo built other large bridges 
of timber. He built and endowed ſeveral 
ee ſchools, particularly that of Drayton. 
He made and paved divers highways for the 
public utility. He founded exhibitions, and 
educated many ſtudents at both Univerſities, 
and ſupported at the inns of court others who 

were brought up to the law. 


He was the unwearied friend. of the widow and 
the fatherleſs. He clothed annually three 
hundred poor people in his own neighbour- 

- hood, both with ſhirts and coats; and in the 
City of London he gave 5oo0!l. (an immenſe 


ſum in thoſe days) to St. Bartholomew's hoſ- 
pital, beſides (faith Fuller) 600/. to Chriſt 1 
Church hoſpital. He alſo gave moſt liberally : 

to all the other hoſpitals, and at his death be- | 
queathed 1501. to the poor of all the Wards in Y 
London. 2 
1 
Ile had no children, but his relations and kinſ- q 


folk were numerous, who all partook largely 


3 5 af 


as, 


FP 
of his bounty, both in his lifetime and at his 
death. He conſtantly kept up a great family 
houſehold, where he maintained good hoſpi- 
tality. Many reſorted to him for his wife and 


ſalutary advice; and none who came to him 
were ever ſent einpty, or diſſatisfied away. 


Go thou, and do thou likewiſe, as far as thy abi- 
lity will permit, without injury to thy own. 
relations. 


To ſuffer ſuch a character to 
ſink into oblivion would be in the 
higheſt degree ungrateful, as well 
as injurious to poſterity, for whoſe 
imitation, as a city ſet on a hill, 

it is held up; duly to ſet it forth 
would be impoſſible. Suffice it, 
therefore, to cloſe this account of 
the above extraordinary perſon 
with a Latin inſcription, which is 
12 to 


684) 
to be ſeen under a portrait of him, 
now in the houfe at Hau kſtone, 
and in very good preſervation. 


„ Rowlandus Hill, miles Salopienſis, vir bonus 
« et ſapiens, quondam Major civitatis Londini, 
4 ac digniſſimus Conſul ejuſdem exiſtens. Qui 
* auctoritate opibuſque temporibus Regum 
„ Henrici Octavi et Edwardi Sexti florens, 
« diverſas terras, prædia ac poſſeſſiones per- 
« quiſivit, eaque omnia falva conſcientia, 
„ abſque omni aliorum injuria vel damno. 
Quo jam ſeneſcente ac in ultimam ætatem 
„ ,vergente, a rebus acquirendis prorſus ab- 
& ſtinuit, ac ſua ſorte contentus, ſibi quiete 
&« yixit, neque plura optabat. Multa præterea 
& præclara opera egit, magnam alebat fami- 
« liam. Bona quæ acquiſiviſſet, liberaliter 
« impendit, pauperibus dedit. Scholaſticis iu 
„ utraque academia exhibuit, leguleios aluit, 


atque in alios pios uſus erogavit. Liberos 
* ſaſcepit nullos, ideoque terras poſſeſſioneſ- 
« que ſuas inter cognatos ac conſanguineos 


4“ diviſit.  Broviter, tanta pietate claruit, quod 
% fama 


„ 


& fama facta extendebat, reliquamque vitam 
% ſuam vigillis, timore ac contemplatione 
* contenuit, ad honorem ſummi Dei, ac in 
perpetuam ſui nominis gloriam.“ 
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